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PROCEEDINGS  OF  CONGRESS. 
SENATE. 
Washington,  Monday,  March  28. 

INCREASE  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  PENSIONS. 

Mr.  .Foster,  of  Conn.,  (Union,)  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pensions,  reported  a  bill  for  givintr  Revo- 
lutionary soldiers  an  addit.cnal  boanty  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  which  was  passed. 

ADMISSION  OF  NEBRASKA. 

Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  (Union,)  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Lands,  reported  favorably  on  the  House 
bill,  enabling  the  psopla  of  Nebraska  to  form  a  State 
ana  maintain  a  Territorial  Government. 

CONCENTRATED  PEED  FOR  ARMY  ANIMALS.  ; 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  (Union,)  from  the  | 
Military  CoLomitlee,  reported  adversely  on  the  use 
of  concentrated  feed  for  horses  and  mules  in  the 
army. 

INCREASING  THE  NUMBER  OF  CADETS. 

Mr.  Wilson  introduced  a  bill  relating  to  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point.  This  bill  authorizes 
the  appointment  by  the  President  of  two  addi- 
tional.- Cadets  for  each  State  represented  in 
Congress  —  residents  of  the  State  wnerein 
appointed,  having  served  honorably  two  years 
in  the  army,  not  less  than  seventeen  nor  more  than 
twenty  years  old,  and  selected  according  to  merits 
and  qualifications. 

PAY  OF  PENSION  AGENTS. 

Mr.  Coliasses,  of  Vermont,  (Union,)  reported  a  bill 
relating  to  the  compensation  of  PenEion  Agents, 
which  alio,  s  U,em,  lor  clerk-hire  and  office-rent,  rive 
hundred  dollars  for  the  disbursement  of  fifty  thou- 
sand aollars  annually,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol. 
lars  additional  for  every  additional  fifty  thousand  dol-  | 
lars. 

THE  TRANSFER  OF  SEAMEN  FROM  THE  ARMY. 
Mr.  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  (Union,)  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion inquiring  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  how  many 
ordinary  seamen  have  been  translerred  from  the  mil- 
itary to  the  naval  service.  Adopted. 

ANTI-SLATERY  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  House  then  took  up  the  special  order,  viz  :  the 
joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to 
forever  prohitit  Slavery  and  involuntary  serv.tude, 
except  for  crime.  , 

Mr.  Teumbull,  of  Illinois,  (Union,)  said  that  with- 
out stopping  to  inquire  into  all  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  present  rebellion   and  had    brought  on 
the    country    all    the    distress,   desolation  and 
de"ih  which  tfad   followed    in    their    train,  lie 
could    safely  assume   that    they    chiefly  sprang 
from  Slavery.    If  a  large  party  in  the  country 
attribute  the  cause  of  our  difficulties  to  the  imperti- 
nent interference  of  philanthropists  and  fanatics  in 
the  Northern  States  with  an  institution  in  the  South, 
winch  did  not  concern  them,  he  replied,  had  there 
beer,  no  such  institution  to  interiere  with,  ihere  would 
have  beenipo  such  alleged  impertinent  interference. 
Had  there  been  no  Slavery  in  the  Souih,  there  would 
have  been  no  Abolitionists  in  the  North.    If  it  be 
said  it  was  the  determination  of  the  South  to  rule  the 
Government  in  the  interests  of  Slavery,  and  failing  in 
that,  to  Fet  up  an  empire  of  its  own,  founded  on  Sla- 
very as  ils  chief  corner-stone,  which  led  to  the  re- 
bellion, he  repliea  that  without  Slaver/  there  could 
have  been  no  such  foundation  on  which  to  build.  If 
the  freedom  ol  speech  and  of  the  press,  so  dear  to 
freemen  anywhere  and  in  all  times,  and  cherished 
especially  in  this  time  of  war  by  those  opposed  to  the 
Administration,  have  during  all  our  lives  been  de- 
nied, as  in  a  large  portion  of  the  Republic,  it  was 
Slavery  which  demanded  it.    If  the  halls  of  this 
Capitol  have»resounded  from  our  earliest  recollec- 
tions with  the   strifes  and  contests  of  sections, 
ending  sometimes  In  blood,  it  was  Slavery  which 
almost  alv/avs  occasioned  them.    No  superficial  ob- 
server of  our  history.  North  or  South,  ol  any  party, 
could  douDtthat  Slavery  was  at  the  bottom  of  our 
present  troubles.   Our  lathers  who  framed  the  Con- 
stitution regarded  Slaveiy  as  an  evil,  and  looked  for- 
ward to  its  early  extinction.   Tney  felt  the  incon- 
sistency of  their  position,  while   proclaiming  the 
equal  rights  o(  all  to  life,  liberty  and  happiness. 
Hence,  they  refused  to  permit  the  word  "clave"  to 
te  incorporated  into  the  Constitution,  lest  future 
generations  should  learn  from  the  instrument  itself 
mat  it  had  once  existed.   The  history  of  the  last  sev- 
enty years  had  proved  that  the  founders  of  the  Re-  ■ 
public  were  mistaken   in  their  expectations  that 
Slavery  would  be  abolished,  and  Slavery,  so  far  from 
gradually  disappearing,  aa  ihey  anticipated,  had  lo 
strengthened  itse  f  that  in  1£60  its  advocates  demand- 
ed the  control  of  the  na'ion  in  its  interests  :  failing  in 
which,  they  attempted  the  overthrow  of  tne  Govern- 
ment. At  £rs.t  there  was  a  disinclination  on  the 
part  of  the  Executive  to  interfere  In  any  manner  ! 
with  Slavery;  and  orders  were  itsuea  aad  executed 
driving  back  to  the  assistance  of  the  enemy  slaves 
who  escaped  to  our  Hues.    Congress,  however,  in 
obedience  to  popular  sentiment,  at  an  early  day  took 
action  against  this  policy.   At  the  July  session,  1S01, 
an  act  was  passed  forieiting  the  owner's  right  to  tiny 
slave  whom  he  should  permit  to  be  empleyod  in  any 
shape  In  aid  of  the  rebellion.   This  act,  efficiently  en- 
forced, would  have  freed  large  numbers  ol  slaves, 
but  it  was  never  executed.  At  the  regular  session  of 
Congress,  convening  in  December,  1861,  Congress 
Daasea  another  act,  making  free  all  staves  who  should 
come  within  our  lines,  be  deserted  by  their  renters, 
or  who  should  come  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States  authorities.   It  was  a  long  time  before  slaves 
escapingtoourlir.es  were  protected,  and  longer  still  ' 
before  they  were  organized  to  aid  In  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion.  In  fact,  it  was  more  than  a  year 
after  the  passage  of  the  act  demanded  by  the  public 
voice  before  any  considerable  number  of"  persons  of 
African  descent  were  armed,  and  even  nc.v  a  much 
less  number  are  in  the  field  than  might  have  been 
by   the  adoption  of  more  energetic  measures  on 
the  part  of  those  charged  witn  the  execution  of 
the  laws.   The  constitutional   authority   of  Con- 
gress   to    pass    acts    giving    freedom    to  the 


slaves   ot   reoeis   aione   nas    ueen  quesuoueu  ey 
some,  though    they    are    believed  to    be  fully 
sustained    by    the    usages    of   nations,  and  the 
decisions  ol  courts.    These  acts  o!  Congress,  if 
efficiently  executed,  would,  during  the  progress  of 
the  war,  have  emancipated  most  of  the  slaves,  for 
ttey  belonged  to  persons  who  have  in  some  way  aid- 
ed in  the  rebellion.     The  power  exercised  by  a 
Commander-in-Chief,  as  such.muct  be  a  power  exer- 
cised in  fact,  and  that  beyond  his  lines  where  his 
armies  cannot  go,  his  orders  are  mere  brutum  fuliren, 
arid  can  neither  work  a  forfeiture  of  property  nor 
Ireedom  oi  slaves.  All  these  laws  and  proclamations 
giving  to  each  the  largest  effect  claimed  by  Its  friends, 
are  ineffectual  to  the  destruction  of  Slavery.  Tha 
laws  of  Congress,  If  efficiently  executed  would  leave 
remaining  the  slaves  belonging  to  loyal  masters, 
which,  considering  how  many  are  held  bv  children 
1  and  females,  not  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  would  be  ) 
.  no  Inconsiderable  number,  and  the  President's  Proc- 
t  lamation  excepts  from  ils  provisions  all  of  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  a  I 
good  part  of  Louisiana  and  Virginia— almost  half  , 
the  Slave  States.  If,  therefore,  we  would  get  rid  of 
Slavery,  and  make  our  land  in  fact  what  we  have  long 
cJaimed  for  it  in  name— the  "  land  of  the  free,"  some 
more  effective  measure  must  be  resorted  to  than  has 
yet  been  adopted.   Some  nad  supposed  that  thiscoull 
be  accomplished  by  an  act  of  Congress  declaring  . 
Slavery  abolished  everywhere.  But  the  power  to 
Dass  juch  an  act  was  denied  by  others,  and  it  was  I 
difficult  to  sea  how  it  could  be  maintained.  It  was  j 
asserted  by  some  that  this  power  might  be  exercised 
as  incident  to  the  war  power,  which  was  conceded  to 
exist  in  the  Federal  Government.  What  is  the  war 
power  1   It  is  the  power  to  raise  and  support  armies, 
and  use  them  against  the  common  enemy.  Under 
this  power  slaves,  as  well  as  freemen,  may  doubtless 
be  put  into  the  army;  enemy's  property  may  be 
taken  and  his  slaves  set  at  liberty.   But  what  right 
floes  this  give  to  free  the  slaves  of  loyal  citizens  in 
loyal  States?   None,  surely,  unless  It  is  a  necessity 
to  the  raising  and  supporting  of  armies  and  carrying 
on  the  war.   Congress  had  authority  to  draft,  and  had 
passed  laws  for  tha£  purpose.   If  it  had  not  done  so, 
power  to  do  it  exists,  and  there  can,  therefore,  be  no 
I  necetsitv  to  free  all  the  slaves'  in  the  land  in  order  to 
I  raise  armies.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  free  them  in 
I  order  to  carry  on  the  war.  It  migh't  be  &  convenience  1 
to  do  so,  and  may  be  asserted  that,  Incidentally,  such 
an  act  would  aid  in  suppressing  the"  .rebellion.   So  it  ■ 
mighCbe  said  that  if  Congress  were  to  pass  a  law  j 
JimJliBjstW  Jf rice  of  wages  in  tHela»a,fio  State  me-  J 

'jhanic  or  laborer  should  receive  for  his  services  more 

1'  than  five  cenls  a  day,  the  effect  would  be  to  encour- 
age enlistments  and  prevent  desertion,  as  well  as  to 
Bave  money  to  the  Government,  which  would  then 
be  able  to  raise  troops  at  less  expense  than  at  pres- 
ent ;  yet  who  would  pretend  that  Congress  possessed 
authority  to  pass  such  a  law?   The  only  effective 
mode  of  ridding  the  country  of  Slavery  is  by  consti- 
tutional amendment,  forever  prohibiting  Its  existence 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  This 
amendment  adopted,  and  not  only  does  Slavery 
cease,    but    it    can    never    be    established  by 
State    authority,    or    in    any  other  way,  than 
by  again  amending  the  Constitution.  Whereas,  if 
Slavery  should  now  be  abolished  by  act  of  Con- 
gress or  proclamation  of  the  President,  assuming 
that  either  has  the  power  to  do  it,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Constitution  to"  prevent  anv  State  from  again  re- 
establishing it.  This  change  of  "the  Constitution  will 
also  relieve  us  of  all  difficulty  in  the  restoration  to 
the  Union  of  the  rebel  States  when  our  brave  soldieis 
shall  have  reduced  them  to  obedience  to  the  laws. 
And  he  was  rejoiced  to  believe  that  this  amendment  ] 
would  have  a  large  support  from  what  are  known  as 
the  Border  States.    Being  recommended  by  two- 
thirds  of  each  House  of  Congress,  is  it  unreasonable 
to  expect  Its  ratification  by  three-fourths  of  the  States? 
We  now  have  thirty-five  States,  and  acts  have  passed 
to  create  two  more  (Nevada  and  Colorado.)  These, 
added  to  those  we  already  have,  make  thirty-seven 
States.   To  ratify  the  amendment,  will  therefore  re- 
squire  the  affirmative  votes  of  twenty-eight  States, 
There  are  now  twenty-one  free  Slates,  including 
Nevada    and    Colorado,  soon  to    be  admitted. 
Add  to  them  Delaware,  Maryland,  Missouri,  West 
Virginia,  Arkansas,    Louisiana    and  Tennessee, 
and  you   have  twenty-eight,  the   requisite  num- 
ber   lo  carry  the    measure.    1    have  assumed 
that  all  tne  Free  States  will  adopt  the  amend- 
ment. 5  It  is  now  very  generally  conceded  that 
Slavery  is  a  divine  institution.     The1  lew  in  the 
Northern  or  Free  States  who  attempt  to  uphold  it  do 
so  cn  constitutional  grounds,  denying  the  authority 
of  the  Government  to  interfere  with  it;  out  none  of 
these  persoas  deny  or  can  deny  thepower  of  the  peo- 
ple to  amend  the  Constitution  in  the  mode  prescribed 
by  the  instrument  Itself.    If,  then,  they  shall  oppose 
an  amendment  for  the  abolition  of  Slavery,  it  will  not 
be  because  to  abolish  it  in  that  form  is  unconstitu- 
tional, but  because  It  is  not  l  ight,  or,  if  right,  not  ex- 
pedient.   I  am  sure  that  the  passage  of  this  joint 
resolution  by  two-thirds  of  each  branch  of  Congress, 
and  its  ratification  by  the  people,  will  not  of  ii self 
suppress  the  rebellion  and  restore  peace  to  the  coun- 
try.  That  can  only  be  done  through  the  agency  of 
our  brave  soldiers.    At  no  period  of  the  war  have 
the   Union    armies  been  more  formidable  tnan 
at  this  moment.     They  are    soon   to    Be  hurl- 
ed,  under  the    inspiration  of    a  master  mind, 
with  irresistible  force  upon  the  enemy.  This  ought, 
i  in  my  judgment,  to  have  been  done  long  ago,  and 
saved  to  the  country  hundreds  of  millions  of  treasure, 
and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  patriotic  lives 
which  have  been  sacrificed.   It  is  the  large  rebel 
armies,  of  which  there  are  but  two,  which  are  to  be 
overcome,  and  then  the  rebellion  will  be  substantial- 
ly ended.  But  instead  of  looking  back  and  mourning 
over  tne  mistakes  of  the  past,  let  us  remember  them 
only  for  the  lessons  they  teach  for  the  future,  for- 
getting the  things  which  are  past.   Let  us  press  for- 
ward to  the  accomplishment  of  what  is  before  us, 
making  sure  by  the  concentration  of  our  gallant  sol- 
diers under  the  successful  hero  of  the  West,  of  the 
speedy  destruction  of  the  rebel  armies  ;  and  when 
that  is  accomplished,  the  Union  will  be  restored, 
constitutional  government    maintained,  universal 
peace  establisheo,  and  prosperity  restored  will  be  ad- 
aed  unto  it. 


Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  (Union,)  answered  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  made  some  days  ago,  in 
which  he  charged  him  (Shehuanj  with  Inconsistency 
on  the  Anti-Slavery  question,  to  which  Mr.  Wilein- 
son briefly  replied. 

After  a  short  colloquy  between  the  two,  Mr.  Wil- 
son addressed  the  Senate  on  the  pending  question, 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  (Union,)  in  the 
cour63  of  his  remarks,  said  that  Slaveiy  in  America, 
though  upheld  by  interests,  customs  and  usages, 
trenched  about  by  inhuman  ttatutec,  and  hed.jed 
around  by  passionate,  vehement  and  unreasoning  pre- 
judices, is  fast  crumDling  to  atoms  bene-fftli  the  blows 
rained  upon  It  by  a  liberty-loving  and:  patriotic  peo- 
ple. But  let  the  Anti-Slavery  men  1  us  ten  to  no  truce 
—to  no  compromise— to  no  cry  for  m,ercy.   Let  tiiem 
now'jhe  as  inflexible  as  justice — as  inexorable  as  des- 
tiny.  Wherever  artd  whenever  a  blow  can  be  dealt 
at  the  vitals  of  the  retreating  fiend,  let  that  blow  oe 
strucn,  In  the  name  of  the  bleeding  nation  ana  ot  tne 
"dumb  toiling  millions  bound  and  sold."  A  truce 
with  Slavery  is  a  defeat  lor  the  nation— n  compro- 
mise with  Slavery  is  a  present  of  disaster  and  dis- 
honor, and  a  future  of  anarchy  and  blood.   Mercy  to  | 
Slavery  is  cruelty' to  Liberty.  The  deaih  of  Slavery- 
is  the  annihilation  of  tho  rebellion— the  unity  ol  the 
Republic— the  life  of  the  nation— the  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  republican  institutions — the  repose, 
culture  and  renown  of  the  people.   Though  riven 
i  ana  shattered  by  the  storms  of  the  stupendouffciyjl 
I  war  it  inaugurated,  Slavery  still  battles  lor  exist- 
ence and  dominion,  with  the  reckless  audacity  of 
that   desperation  which    sees  with    ciear  vision 
Its     impending     doom.      Though     waning  In 
I  power,    Slavery    still  retains  in   its   grasp  vast 
I  masses  of    men    In   the  loval    States,    readv  to 
do    its    bidding,  and  presents   in    its  deicnces 
a  rampart  o'f  three  hundred  thousand  gleaming  bay- 
J  oneis.   These  masses  must  be  won  over  to  tho  garn- 
ering hosts  of  freedom,  or  utterly  routed.   That  ram- 
part of  steel  must  go  down  before  the  advancing  le- 
gions of  the  Republic  ere  Slavery  sinks  into  the  grave 
that  knows  no  resurrection.  Let  not  tne  Anti-Slavery 
men  of  this  ace  forget  that  the  founders  of  the  Repub- 
lic believed  "that  Slavery  would  wither  and  die  be- 
neath blended  rays  of  the  Christian  end  democratic 
institutions  thev  founded.   Lei  tiiem  not  forget  that 
slavery  was  then  a  mendicant  pleading  lor  ici  bear- 
ance  and  mercy— for  a  little  time  to  hide  itself  from 
the  gnze  of  that  humanity  it  outraged  and  dishonored. 
Let  iheru  remember, too,  how  itdeludtd  and  deceived 
our  fathers,  and  from  a  leeble  mendicant  became  the 
masccr  of  the  Government  and  the  people,  until  it 
consummated  its  crimes  by  the  inauguralionpf  uie 
revolution  to  blot  the  North  iimer'can  Republic  from 
tne  muster-roll  of  nations.   Let  them  also  remember 
that  masses  of  our  countrymen  have  been,  still  ere, 
its  pliant  instruments,  re^dy  to  execute  its  decrees. 
Let  them  remember  that  hundreds  oi  thousands  of 
our  countrymen,  in  the  loyal  States,  since  Slavery 
raised  the  banners  of  insunecticn  and  sent  death, 
wounds,  Bickncss  and  sorrow  into  the  homes  of  tie 
peopie,  have    resisted  and  still  continue  to  re- 
sist anv  measure  for  the  defence  of  the  nation, 
if    that    measuie    tended   to  impair    the  vital 
and    animating    powers   of  Slavery.     They  re- 
sisted the   act  making  free  the  slaves  used  by  j 
rebels   for   military    purposes ;     the   confiscation  | 
of  rebel  property  ;  the  freedom  of  the  slaves  of  rehel 
masters  ;  the  abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  capital  of  the 
nation;  the  consecration  of  ihe  Territories  to  free 
labor  and  free  laboring  men  ;  the  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation  ;  the  enlistment  of  colored  men  to  fight 
the  battles  of  the  country  ;  the  freedom  of  the  black 
soldier  who  is  fighting,  bleeding,  (lying,  for  the  coun- 
try, and  the  freedom  of  his  wile  and  children.  And 
now,  when  war  has  for  .nearly  three  years  menaced 
the  life  of  the  nation,  bathed  the  land  in  blood,  and  | 
filled  two  hundred  thousand  graves  with  our  slain 
sons,  these  men,  of  the  loyal  States,  still  cling  to  the 
fallen  fortunes  of  the  relentless  and  unappeasable 
enemy  of  their  country  and  its  democratic  institu- 
tions.  They  mourn  over  the  expiring  system  in  tne 
Border  Slave  Slates,  and  in  tones  of  indignation  and 
of  anguish,  they  utter  lamentations  over_  the  Pro- 
clamation of  Emancipation,  and  the  policy  that  is 
bringing  the  rebel  Slates  back  again,  radiant  with 
freedom.   The  past,  with  its  crowded  memories  of 
the  development  and  power,  corruptions  and  crimes 
of  Slavery — the  present,  with  its  lessons  to  be  read 
by  every  eye— all  demand  tnat  the  Anti-Slavery  men 
of  United  America  should  seize  every  occasion  to 
trample  down  every  vestige  of  Slavery.  Let  them 
swear  it— write  it  upon  the  lids  of  their  Bibles— 
engrave    it    upon    their    door-posts,  and  pro- 
claim it  in  the  face  of  earth  and  heaven,  that 
the     barbarous,     treasonable,  man-dishsr.oring 
and    God-defying     system    of    human  Slavery 
in  America  shall  perish  utterly  from  the  face  of  the 
Republic  ;  that  ils  supporters,  apologists  and  sympa- 
thizers shall  never  more  guide  the  councils  of  war, 
or  wear  the  honors  of  the  emancipated,  disenthralled 
and  regenerated  nation.   Engraving  on  every  rood 
of  the  vast  territories  of  the  Republic,  in  letters  of 
light,  "  Slavery  shall  be  forever  prohibited"— oMiter- 
aling  Slavery  and  annulling  the  slave-code  in  the 
Capital  of  the  nation— decreeing  under  the  "war 
power"  more  than  three  millions  of  bondmen  In  the 
rebel  States,  "thenceforward  and   forever  free"— 
proclaiming  the  emancipation  of  the  slave  by  the 
fiat  of  the  nation  the  instant  his  name  is  on  the  mus- 
ter roll  of  the  defenders  of  the  Republic— has  riven 
and  shivered  the  slave  system  Into  broken  and  dis- 
membered iragments,  and  that  huge  and  ghastlv 
system  now  lies  prostrate  in  the  convulsive  throea  of 
dissolution.   National  legislation,  Executive  action, 
judicial  decision,  may    still  further  degrade  and 
humble  the  now  impotent  system  that  once,  In  the 
pride  of  power,  gave  law  to  republican  America. 
The  hideous  Fugitive  Slave  Act  still  blackens  the 
statutes  of  this  Christian  land,  reminding  us  of  the 
degradation  and  humiliation  of  our  country  when 
the  heel  of  the  slave  master  was  on  its  neck.  Jus- 
tice,   humanity,    self-respect    and    decency,  all 
demand    that    the    lingering    infamy    shall  be 
obliterated  from    the    page    it    blackens.  The 
decree  of    emancipation,  too,  shall  be  enforced 
and  sanctioned   by  measures  of  legislation  ;  the 
colored  soldiers  who  are  fighting  our  battles  with  un- 
surpassed devotion  and  heroic  courage,  should  be 
entitled  by  law  to  receive  the  pay  and  emoluments 
of  other  soldiers  of  the  Republic,  and  their  wives  and 


cnildien  should  be  made  Iree  by  act  of  Congress, 
and  placed  under  the  protecting  care  of  the  country 
for  which  their  husbands  and  fathers  are  periling  lib. 
erty  end  life  on  the  battle-fields  in  spite  of  the  mer- 
ciless ban  of  the  rebel  chiefs-  But  the  crowning  act 
in  this  series  of  acts  for  the  restriction  and  extinc- 
tion of  Slayery  in  America  is  {his  proposed,  amend,; 
ment  lo  the  CWitutlon,  prohibiting  the  ezlatence  of 
Slavery  forevermore  in  the  Republic  of  tne  United  ■ 
States/  If  this  amendment  shall  be  incorporated  by 
the  will  of  the  nation  into  the  Constitutor!  of  the 
United  States,  it  will  obliterate  the  lasT  lingering 
vestiges  of  the  slave  system,  its  cbattelizing,  degrade 
ineand  bloody  codes,  its  dark,  malignant,  barbariz- 
ing spirit,  all  it  was  and  is,  everything  connected 
with  it,  or  pertaining  to  it,  from  the  face  of  the  na- 
tion it  has  scarred  with  moral  desolation,  Ifrom  the 
bosom  of  the  conntry  it  has  reddened,  with  the 
blood,  and  strewn  with  the  graves  of  patriotism. 
Adjourned, 


HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES. 

■Washinoton,  Monday,  March  28, 
THE  PROHIBITION  OF  SLAVERY. 

Mr.  Norton,  of  Illinois,  (Union,)  introduced  a 
1oint  resolution,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, prohibiting  Slavery  in  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

GEORGE  THOMPSON  REFUSED  THE  USE  OF  THE  HALL. 

Mr.  Ashley,  of  Ohio,  (Union,)  reported  a  resolution 
granting  use  of  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  Washington  Lecture  Association  for  the 
6th  of  April,  for  the  delivery  of  a  lecture  by  Hon. 
George  Thompboh,  late  a  member  of  the  British  Par- 
liament, the  proceeds,  after  paying  expenses,  to  be 
distributed  among  the  families  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia soldiers. 

Mr,  Holmah,  of  Indiana,  (Dem.,)  moved  to  lay  the 
resolution  on  the  table. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Hoiman  was  adopted  by  the  fol- 
lowing vote  :  yeas  63,  nays  40. 

SERVICES  AND  CLAIMS  OF  STATE  TROOPS. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gab/field,  of  Ohio,  (Union,)  a 
resolution  was  adopted,  calling  on  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  furnish  the  House  with  any  information  in 
his  possession  with  reference  to  the  claims  for  ser- 
vice rendered  by  State  troops  at  any  time  during  the 
present  war,  6tating  the  amount  of  service  and 
amount  of  claims. 

ANTI -SLAVERY  AMENDS! ENTSTO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Mr,  Stsvebs,  of  Pennsylvania,  (Union,)  offered  a 
joint  resolution,  proposing  a  new  article  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which,  when  ratified  by  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  States,  shall  be  valid,  as  a  part  cf  the  Constitu- 
tion, natrelv: 

Slavery  and  invc'.untary  servitude,  except  for  the  1 
punishment  of  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  1 
been  duly  convicted,  ia  forever  prohibited  in  the 
United  States  and  all  the  Territories,  and  so  much  oi 
article  «,  sec'ion  IE,  of  the  Constitution,  as  refers  to 
the  delivery  np  of  persons  owing  service  or  laoor, 
escaping  into  another  State,  is  annulled. 

Mr.  Holmah  objected  to  the  secend  reading  of  the 
question. 

Accordingly  tfee  question  recurred  "-shall  the  reso- 
lution be  rejected?" 

Thit,  was  determined  in  the  negative  by  e  vole  ot 
33  against  69. 

Yb'is— Messrs.    James    C.    Allen,   Ancoop..  Bald- 
win cf  Michiiran,  Bliss,  Brooks,  Brown  of  Wisconsin,  . 
Oanler.  Clay*  Cravens,   Eldridge,  English,  Ganson. 
Ortdev.  Hall,  Harding,  Harrington,  Harris  of  Indian? 
Herrick,  Holmsn,  Knapp,  Law,  Marcy,  Morris,  Mr-' 
risoi,  Noble,  O'Neill  oi  Onio,  Pendleton,  Pruyn,  K£*r 
dan  of  Pennsylvania,  Bcjere.   Bollins    ot  Missouri, 
Ko>3,  Scott,   Steele  of  New-Tort,    Sweat,  Winneld, 
Y«">.mau. 

Mats— Mesars.  Alley,  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson,  Asn- 
ler.  Bail'-y.  Ealdwin  of  Massachusetts,  Easter.  Beaman, 
ji(aioe,BlJW.  Poutwell,  Boyd,  Brandagee,  Broomall,  A . 
W.  Clark.  Ccbb,  Oole,  Da.vis  of  Maryland,  Davis  of  New- 
"S"ork,  Dentins.  Diion,  Dnpps,  Dumont,  Eckley,  Eliot, 
E!rank,Garljeld,GriEneli,  Hale.  Higbj,  Hooper,  Hotchkiss, 
Hubbard  of  Connecticut,  Hubbard,  Jenkes,  liasson,  Kel- 
ly, Kellofc'tf  of  Michigan,  Longyeur,  Mcbride,  McClurg, 
Hoorheart.  Morrill,  .Norton,  O'Neill  of  Pennsylvania, 
Urtb,  Perhcrn,  Fjke,  Pomeroy,  Price.  Kico  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Kcllins  of  New- Hampshire.  Schenck,  Shannon, 
Srnithers.  Scalding,  Stevens.  Thomas,  Xracey,  Upsoa, 
Tan  VEHteinurEh,  Wasnburne  of  Illinois:,  Webster, 
Whaley.  Wilson,  Vindorn. 

The  Sce-iker  announced  that  the  question  now  re- 
curred  on  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  Holuan  raised  the  point  that  the  vote  not  hav- 
ing been  a  two-third  one,  as  required,  the  lesult  was, 
in  effect,  tfce  rejection  of  the  proposition. 

The  Specker  overruled  Mr.  Hclmaii's  objection. 

The  proposition,  was  then  read  a  second  time. 

Mr.  Stzvbns  wltucTew  the  latter  part  of  his  propo- 
sition, namely  : 

To  annul  the  fugitive  slave  feature. 
|     The  question  was  then  stated  on  agreeing  to  the 
other  part  of  the  proposition. 


L.  1 
mcoln  Lore 
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LINCOLN  AND  SLAVERY:    AN  OVERVIEW 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  native  of  a  slave  state,  Kentucky. 
In  1811  Hardin  County,  where  Lincoln  was  born  two  years 
before,  contained  1,007  slaves  and  1,627  white  males  above 
the  age  of  sixteen.  His  father's  brother  Mordecai  owned  a 
slave.  His  father's  Uncle  Isaac  may  have  owned  over  forty 
slaves.  The  Richard  Berry  family,  with  whom  Lincoln's 
mother  Nancy  Hanks  lived  before  her  marriage  to  Thomas 
Lincoln,  owned  slaves.  Thomas  and  Nancy  Lincoln,  however, 
were  members  of  a  Baptist  congregation  which  had  separated 
from  another  church  because  of  opposition  to  slavery.  This 
helps  explain  Lincoln's  statement  in  1864  that  he  was 
"naturally  anti-slavery"  and  could  "not  remember  when  I  did 
not  so  think,  and  feel."  In  1860  he  claimed  that  his  father  left 
Kentucky  for  Indiana's  free  soil  "partly  on  account  of 
slavery." 

Nothing  in  Lincoln's  political  career  is  inconsistent  with  his 
claim  to  have  been  "naturally  anti-slavery."  In  1836,  when 
resolutions  came  before  the 
Illinois  House  condemning 
abolitionism,  declaring  that  the 
Constitution  sanctified  the 
right  of  property  in  slaves,  and 
denying  the  right  of  Congress 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Lincoln  was 
one  of  six  to  vote  against  them 
(seventy-seven  voted  in  favor). 
Near  the  end  of  the  term, 
March  3,  1837,  Lincoln  and 
fellow  Whig  Dan  Stone  wrote  a 
protest  against  the  resolutions 
which  stated  that  "the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  is  founded  on 
both  injustice  and  bad  policy." 
It  too  denounced  abolitionism 
as  more  likely  to  exacerbate 
than  abate  the  evils  of  slavery 
and  asserted  the  right  of 
Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia 
(though  the  right  should  not  be 
exercised  without  the  consent  of 
the  District's  citizens).  Congress, 
of  course,  had  no  right  to  inter- 
fere with  slavery  in  the  states.  In 
1860  Lincoln  could  honestly 
point  to  the  consistency  of  his 
antislavery  convictions  over  the 
last  twenty-three  years.  That 
early  protest  "briefly  defined  his 
position  on  the  slavery  question; 
and  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  was  then 
the  same  that  it  is  now." 

In  his  early  political  career  in 
the  1830s  and  1840s,  Lincoln 
had  faith  in  the  benign  opera- 
tion of  American  political  insti- 
tutions. Though  "opposed  to 
slavery"  throughout  the  period, 


FIGURE   1.   Like  many  other  prints  of  Lincoln 


published  soon  after  his  death,  this  one  celebrated 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  as  his  greatest  act. 


he  "rested  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  it  was  in  course  of 
ultimate  extinction."  For  that  reason,  it  was  only  "a  minor 
question"  to  him.  For  the  sake  of  keeping  the  nation  together, 
Lincoln  thought  it  "a  paramount  duty"  to  leave  slavery  in  the 
states  alone.  He  never  spelled  out  the  basis  of  his  faith 
entirely,  but  he  had  confidence  that  the  country  was  ever 
seeking  to  approximate  the  ideals  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  All  men  would  be  free  when  slavery,  restricted 
to  the  areas  where  it  already  existed,  exhausted  the  soil, 
became  unprofitable,  and  was  abolished  by  the  slave-holding 
states  themselves  or  perhaps  by  numerous  individual 
emancipations.  Reaching  this  goal,  perhaps  by  the  end  of  the 
century,  required  of  dutiful  politicians  only  "that  we  should 
never  knowingly  lend  ourselves  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
prevent . .  .  slavery  from  dying  a  natural  death  —  to  find  new 
places  for  it  to  live  in,  when  it  can  no  longer  exist  in  the  old." 
This  statement,  made  in  1845,  expressed  Lincoln's  lack  of 

concern  over  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  where  slavery  already 
existed.  As  a  Congressman 
during  the  Mexican  War, 
Lincoln  supported  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  because  it  would 
prevent  the  growth  of  slavery 
in  parts  of  the  Mexican  cession 
where  the  institution  did  not 
already  exist.  He  still 
considered  slavery  a  "distract- 
ing" question,  one  that  might 
destroy  America's  experiment 
in  popular  government  if 
politicians  were  to  "enlarge 
and  agrivate"  it  either  by 
seeking  to  expand  slavery  or  to 
attack  it  in  tbe  states. 

Lincoln  became  increasingly 
worried  around  1850  when  he 
read  John  C.  Calhoun's 
denunciations  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  When  he 
read  a  similar  denunciation  by 
a  Virginia  clergyman,  he  grew 
more  upset.  Such  things 
undermined  his  confidence 
because  they  showed  that  some 
Americans  did  not  wish  to 
approach  the  ideals  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence; 
for  some,  they  were  no  longer 
ideals  at  all.  But  these  were  the 
statements  of  a  society  directly 
interested  in  the  preservation 
of  the  institution,  and  Lincoln 
did  not  become  enough 
alarmed  to  aggravate  the  slave 
question.  He  began  even  to 
lose  interest  in  politics. 

The  passage  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas's  Kansas-Nebraska  Act 
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FIGURE  2.  Charles  Eberstadt  noted  fifty-two  printed  editions  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  issued  between 
1862  and  1865.  He  called  this  one  a  "highly  spirited  Western  edition  embellished  with  four  large  slave  scenes 
lithographed  at  the  left  and  four  freedom  scenes  at  the  right." 
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in  1854  changed  all  this.  Lincoln  was  startled  when  territory 
previously  closed  to  slavery  was  opened  to  the  possibility  of 
its  introduction  by  local  vote.  He  was  especially  alarmed  at 
the  fact  that  this  change  was  led  by  a  Northerner  with  no 
direct  interest  in  slavery  to  protect. 

In  1841  Lincoln  had  seen  a  group  of  slaves  on  a  steamboat 
being  sold  South  from  Kentucky  to  a  harsher  (so  he  assumed) 
slavery.  Immediately  after  the  trip,  he  noted  the  irony  of  their 
seeming  contentment  with  their  lot.  They  had  appeared  to  be 
the  happiest  people  on  board.  After  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act, 
he  wrote  about  the  same  episode,  still  vivid  to  him,  as  "a 
continual  torment  to  me."  Slavery,  he  said,  "has,  and 
continually  exercises,  the  power  of  making  me  miserable." 

Lincoln  repeatedly  stated  that  slaveholders  were  no  worse 
than  Northerners  would  be  in  the  same  situation.  Having 
inherited  an  undesirable  but  socially  explosive  political 
institution,  Southerners  made  the  best  of  a  bad  situation.  Like 
all  Americans  before  the  Revolution,  they  had  denounced 
Great  Britain's  forcing  slavery  on  the  colonies  with  the  slave 
trade,  and,  even  in  the  1850s,  they  admitted  the  humanity  of 
the  Negro  by  despising  those  Southerners  who  dealt  with  the 
Negro  as  property,  pure  and  simple  —  slave  traders.  But  he 
feared  that  the  ability  of  Northerners  to  see  that  slavery  was 
morally  wrong  was  in  decline.  This,  almost  as  surely  as 
disunion,  could  mean  the  end  of  the  American  experiment  in 
freedom,  for  any  argument  for  slavery  which  ignored  the 
moral  wrong  of  the  institution  could  be  used  to  enslave  any 
man,  white  or  black.  If  lighter  men  were  to  enslave  darker 
men,  then  "you  are  to  be  slave  to  the  first  man  you  meet,  with  a 
fairer  skin  than  your  own."  If  superior  intellect  determined 
masters,  then  "you  are  to  be  slave  to  the  first  man  you  meet, 
with  an  intellect  superior  to  your  own."  Once  the  moral 
distinction  between  slavery  and  freedom  were  forgotten, 
nothing  could  stop  its  spread.  It  was  "founded  in  the 
selfishness  of  man's  nature,"  and  that  selfishness  could 
overcome  any  barriers  of  climate  or  geography. 

By  1856  Lincoln  was  convinced  that  the  "sentiment  in  favor 
of  white  slavery  .  .  .  prevailed  in  all  the  slave  state  papers, 
except  those  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Missouri  and 
Maryland."  The  people  of  the  South  had  "an  immediate 
palpable  and  immensely  great  pecuniary  interest"  in  the 
question;  "while,  with  the  people  of  the  North,  it  is  merely  an 
abstract  question  of  moral  right."  Unfortunately,  the  latter 
formed  a  looser  bond  than  economic  self-interest  in  two  billion 
dollars  worth  of  slaves.  And  the  Northern  ability  to  resist  was 
steadily  undermined  by  the  moral  indifference  to  slavery 
epitomized  by  Douglas's  willingness  to  see  slavery  voted  up  or 
down  in  the  territories.  The  Dred  Scott  decision  in  1857 
convinced  Lincoln  that  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  had  been 
the  beginning  of  a  conspiracy  to  make  slavery  perpetual, 
national,  and  universal.  His  House-Divided  Speech  of  1858 
and  his  famous  debates  with  Douglas  stressed  the  specter  of  a 
conspiracy  to  nationalize  slavery. 

Lincoln's  claims  in  behalf  of  the  slaves  were  modest  and  did 
not  make  much  of  the  Negro's  abilities  outside  of  slavery.  The 
Negro  "is  not  my  equal  ...  in  color,  perhaps  not  in  moral  or 
intellectual  endowment,"  Lincoln  said,  but  "in  the  right  to  put 
into  his  mouth  the  bread  that  his  own  hands  have  earned,  he 
is  the  equal  of  every  other  man,  white  or  black."  Lincoln 
objected  to  slavery  primarily  because  it  violated  the  doctrine 
of  the  equality  of  all  men  announced  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  "As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I  would  not  be  a 
master"  Lincoln  said.  "This  expresses  my  idea  of  democracy. 
Whatever  differs  from  this,  to  the  extent  of  the  difference,  is  no 
democracy." 

Lincoln  had  always  worked  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Union  was  more  important  than  abolishing  slavery.  As  long 
as  the  country  was  approaching  the  ideal  of  freedom  for  all 
men,  even  if  it  took  a  hundred  years,  it  made  no  sense  to 
destroy  the  freest  country  in  the  world.  When  it  became 
apparent  to  Lincoln  that  the  country  might  not  be 
approaching  that  ideal,  it  somewhat  confused  his  thinking. 
In  1854  he  admitted  that  as  "Much  as  I  hate  slavery,  I  would 
consent  to  the  extension  of  it  rather  than  see  the  Union 
dissolved,  just  as  I  would  consent  to  any  GREAT  evil,  to  avoid 
a  GREATER  one."  As  his  fears  of  a  conspiracy  to  nationalize 


slavery  increased,  he  ceased  to  make  such  statements.  In  the 
secession  crisis  he  edged  closer  toward  making  liberty  more 
important  than  Union.  In  New  York  City  on  February  20, 
1861,  President-elect  Lincoln  said: 

There  is  nothing  that  can  ever  bring  me  willingly  to 
consent  to  the  destruction  of  this  Union,  under  which  . . .  the 
whole  country  has  acquired  its  greatness,  unless  it  were  to 
be  that  thing  for  which  the  Union  itself  was  made.  I 
understand  a  ship  to  be  made  for  the  carrying  and 
preservation  of  the  cargo,  and  so  long  as  the  ship  can  be 
saved,  with  the  cargo,  it  should  never  be  abandoned.  This 
Union  should  likewise  never  be  abandoned  unless  it  fails 
and  the  probability  of  its  preservation  shall  cease  to  exist 
without  throwing  the  passengers  and  cargo  overboard.  So 
long,  then,  as  it  is  possible  that  the  prosperity  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people  can  be  preserved  in  the  Union,  it  shall 
be  my  purpose  at  all  times  to  preserve  it. 

The  Civil  War  saw  Lincoln  move  quickly  to  save  the  Union 
by  stretching  and,  occasionally,  violating  the  Constitution. 
Since  he  had  always  said  that  constitutional  scruple  kept  him 
from  bothering  slavery  in  the  states,  it  is  clear  that  early  in 
the  war  he  was  willing  to  go  much  farther  to  save  the  Union 
than  he  was  willing  to  go  to  abolish  slavery.  Yet  he 
interpreted  it  as  his  constitutional  duty  to  save  the  Union, 
even  if  to  do  so  he  had  to  violate  some  small  part  of  that  very 
Constitution.  There  certainly  was  no  constitutional  duty  to  do 
anything  about  slavery.  For  over  a  year,  he  did  not. 

On  August  22,  1862,  Lincoln  responded  to  criticism  from 
Horace  Greeley  by  stating  his  slavery  policy: 

If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union,  unless 
they  could  at  the  same  time  save  slavery,  I  do  not  agree 
with  them.  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the 
Union  unless  they  could  at  the  same  time  destroy 
slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  My  paramount  object 
in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the  Union,  and  is  not  either  to 
save  or  to  destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save  the  Lnion 
without  freeing  any  slave  I  would  do  it,  and  if  I  could  save 
it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I  could  save 
it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone  I  would  also 
do  that.  What  I  do  about  slavery,  and  the  colored  race,  I 
do  because  I  believe  it  helps  to  save  the  Union;  and  what  I 
forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do  not  believe  it  would  help  to 
save  the  Union.  I  shall  do  less  whenever  I  shall  believe 
what  I  am  doing  hurts  the  cause,  and  I  shall  do  more 
whenever  I  shall  believe  doing  more  will  help  the  cause.  I 
shall  try  to  correct  errors  when  shown  to  be  errors;  and  I 
shall  adopt  new  views  so  fast  as  they  shall  appear  to  be 
true  views. 

I  have  here  stated  my  purpose  according  to  my  view  of 
official  duty;  and  I  intend  no  modification  of  my  oft- 
expressed  personal  wish  that  all  men  every  where  could 
be  free. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation,  announced  just  one  month 
later,  was  avowedly  a  military  act,  and  Lincoln  boasted  of  his 
consistency  almost  two  years  later  by  saying,  "I  have  done  no 
official  act  in  mere  deference  to  my  abstract  judgment  and 
feeling  on  slavery." 

Nevertheless,  he  had  changed  his  mind  in  some  regards. 
Precisely  one  year  before  he  issued  the  preliminary 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  Lincoln  had  criticized  General 
John  C.  Fremont's  emancipation  proclamation  for  Missouri 
by  saying  that  "as  to  .  .  .  the  liberation  of  slaves"  it  was 
"purely  political,  and  not  within  the  range  of  military  law,  or 
necessity." 

If  a  commanding  General  finds  a  necessity  to  seize  the  farm 
of  a  private  owner,  for  a  pasture,  an  encampment,  or  a  forti- 
fication, he  has  the  right  to  do  so,  and  to  so  hold  it,  as  long  as 
the  necessity  lasts;  and  this  is  within  military  law,  because 
within  military  necessity.  But  to  say  the  farm  shall  no 
longer  belong  to  the  owner,  or  his  heirs  forever;  and  this  as 
well  when  the  farm  is  not  needed  for  military  purposes  as 
when  it  is,  is  purely  political,  without  the  savor  of  military 
law  about  it.  And  the  same  is  true  of  slaves.  If  the  General 
needs  them,  he  can  seize  them,  and  use  them;  but  when  the 
need  is  past,  it  is  not  for  him  to  fix  their  permanent  future 
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condition.  That  must  be  settled  according  to  laws  made  by 
law-makers,  and  not  by  military  proclamations.  The  proc- 
lamation in  the  point  in  question,  is  simply  "dictatorship. 
It  assumes  that  the  general  may  do  anything  he  pleases- 
confiscate  the  lands  and  free  the  slaves  of  loyal  people,  as 
well  as  of  disloyal  ones.  And  going  the  whole  figure  I  have 
no  doubt  would  be  more  popular  with  some  thoughtless 
people  than  that  which  has  been  done!  But  I  cannot  assume 
this  reckless  position;  nor  allow  others  to  assume  it  on  my 
responsibility.  You  speak  of  it  as  being  the  only  means  of 
saving  the  government.  On  the  contrary  it  is  itself  the 
surrender  of  the  government.  Can  it  be  pretended  that  it  is 
any  longer  the  government  of  the  U.S.  -  any  government  of 
Constitution  and  laws,  -  wherein  a  General,  or  a  President, 
may  make  permanent  rules  of  property  by  proclamation.' 

I  do  not  say  Congress  might  not  with  propriety  pass  a 
law  on  the  point,  just  such  as  General  Fremont  proclaimed. 
I  do'not  say  I  might  not,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  vote  for  it. 
What  I  object  to,  is,  that  I  as  President,  shall  expressly  or 
impliedly  seize  and  exercise 
the  permanent  legislative 
functions  of  the  government. 
Critics   called   this  inconsis- 
tency;  Lincoln's  admireres 
have  called  it  "growth."  What- 
ever the  case,  just  as  Lincoln's 
love  of  Union  caused  him  to 
handle  the  Constitution  some- 
what roughly,  so  his  hatred  of 
slavery  led  him,  more  slowly,  to 
treat  the   Constitution  in  a 
manner  inconceivable  to  him 
in   1861.   Emancipation,  if 
somewhat  more  slowly,  was 
allowed  about  the  same  degree 
of  constitutional  latitude  the 
Union   earned  in  Lincoln's 
policies. 

The  destruction  of  slavery 
never    became    the  avowed 
object   of  the   war,   but  by 
insisting  on  its  importance, 
militarily,  to  saving  the  Union, 
Lincoln  made  it  constitution- 
ally beyond  criticism  and,  in  all 
that  really  mattered,  an  aim  of 
the    war.   In   all  practical 
applications,  it  was  a  condition 
of    peace    —    and    was  so 
announced  in  the  Proclamation 
of  Amnesty  and  Reconstruction 
of   December   8,    1863,  and 
repeatedly   defended  in 
administration  statements 
thereafter.  He  reinforced  this 
fusion  of  aims  by  insisting  that 
the    Confederacy    was  an 
attempt  to  establish  "a  new 
Nation,  .  .  .  with  the  primary, 
and   fundamental   object  to 
maintain,    enlarge,  and 
perpetuate  human  slavery," 
thus  making  the  enemy  and 
slavery  one  and  the  same. 

Only   once   did  Lincoln 
apparently  change  his  mind.  In 
the  desperately  gloomy  August 
of  1864,  when  defeat  for  the 
administration  seemed  certain, 
Lincoln  bowed  to  pressure  from 
Henry    J.    Raymond  long 
enough    to    draft    a  letter 
empowering    Raymond  to 
propose  peace  with  Jefferson 
Davis  on  the  condition  of  re- 
union alone,  all  other  questions 
(including  slavery,  of  course)  to 
be   settled   by   a  convention 


afterwards.  Lincoln  never  finished  the  letter,  and  the  offer 
was  never  made.  Moreover,  as  things  looked  in  August, 
Lincoln  was  surrendering  only  what  he  could  not  keep 
anyway  He  was  so  convinced  that  the  Democratic  platform 
would  mean  the  loss  of  the  Union,  that  he  vowed  in  secret  to 
work  to  save  the  Union  before  the  next  President  came  into 
office  in  March.  He  could  hope  for  some  cooperation  frorn 
Democrats  in  this,  as  they  professed  to  be  as  much  in  favor  of 
Union  as  the  Republicans.  Without  the  Union,  slavery  could 
not  be  abolished  anyhow,  and  the  Democrats  were  committed 
to  restoring  slavery.  ,  . 

Lincoln  had  made  abolition  a  party  goal  in  1864  by  making 
support  for  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  a  part  of  the 
Republican  platform.  The  work  he  performed  for  that 
measure  after  his  election  proved  that  his  antislavery  views 
had  not  abated.  Near  the  end  of  his  life,  he  repeated  in  a  public 
speech  one  of  his  favorite  arguments  against  slavery: 
"Whenever  [I]  hear  any  one,  arguing  for  slavery  I  feel  a  strong 
impulse  to  see  it  tried  on  him  personally." 
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,   Lincoln  and  District  Slavery. 

.Lincoln's  Service''  in  the  Thirtieth- 
•rongrofto  wan  llcfhtiy  touched  on,  if 
at  ail,  in  Lincoln   day  celebrations. 

-^T.ljat  Congress.:  began  'December ,  6, 
1847,  and  ended  March  3,  1849,  and 
during,  part  of  that  time*  perhaps-all 
of  it,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  lived  at 
Mrs.  Spriggs'  boarding  house,  on  Capi' 
|0l  Hill.  "On  Capitol  Hill"  is  the  only 
address  given,  tike'  scores  of  others, 
it  was  a  "congressional  boarding 
3iottse,"  and  Lincoln's  fellow  boarders 
nvero      Representatives  Blanchard, 

-Pennsylvania;  Dickey,.  Pennsylvania; 
Embree,  Indiana;  Qiddings,  Ohio:  Mc- 

-xlvaine,  Pennsylvania;  Pollock,  Penn- 
sylvania; Strohm,  Pennsylvania,-  and 

:*Torhpkins,  Mississippi.  '.'.'  -  f,"l... 
Lincoln  was  &s  m-omment- in  debate 

^a'a  many  other  members,  but  he -  at— 
tracted  ho  particular  attention.    His  I 

'Jjumor  was  with  hhm  and  in  Kiles'.' 

...Register,"  reporting  House  proceedings 

.J>t  July  13,  .1848,  is  this.:. "Messrs.  Sims, 

jjiA'nm  anfi  Lincoln .  made  ■  some  jocu- 


lar remarks  which   occasioned  con- 
|  siderablo  laughter  and  confusion." 
i  ,  Lincoln's    anti-slavery  sentiments 
jcame  to  the  front,  several  times.  Somo 
of  his  biographers  say  tliat  he  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
li!  the  District.  The  record  showa.that  ' 
on  January  16,  1849,  Lincoln  "moved 
ah  amendment  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives instructing  the  proper  . com- 
mittee to    report    a    bill  abolishing 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia." 
The  amendment   resolved    that  the 
House  District  committee  frame  a  bill 
that  the -Question  of  free  slaves  be 
put  to  a  vote  of  the  electors  of  the 
District  With  the  understanding  that- 
just  compensation  out  of  public  money 
be  made  to  slave  owners  should  there 
be  a  majority  vote  for  emancipation. 
It  is  not  'shown  In  records'  immedi- 
( fetely  at  .  hand  what  disposition  was 
made  of  the- proposal. ' 
.   The  District  was  early  clioseii  .by 
anti-slavery 'elements  as  their,  fighting 
ground.  "  Congress  was  hero  and  had 
exclusive  jurisdiction   over   the  Dis- 
trict. To  strike  down  the  "  institution  "■ 
m  .tlie  Capital '  migrbt  -make-  a  dent  in 
the  "institution"  us  a  whole.  The  first 
resolution  on  the  subject  was  offered 
in  the .  House  in  lSOu.    The  Philan- 
thropist, an  abolition  weekly,  in  1817 
called    on   abolitionists    to    seek  the 
emancipation  of.' negroes  in.-  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  In  1827  a  big  memo- 
rial from  anti-slavery  people  was  pre- 
sented to  Congress  asking  that  free-, 
dom  be  given  to  children  born  of  slave 
mothers  in  the  District.  During  all  the! 
years  'to  the  civil  war  slavery  was! 
an  /exiting  question  hero.. .      -  ' 
The.:  point :  is  that  Lincoln .  thought 
slaves  1 


he  had  a- plan  for  liberating  slaves  in 
the  District  :that  would   work.  /He 


would  let  the  people  vofe  On  it  and'  the 
slaves  Would  be  paid  for..  But  that 
proposition  proved  not.. to  be  practical; 


